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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From May I to November 7, 1905.] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR : NAVAL AND MILITARY OPER- 
ATIONS. — During the early part of May, Admiral Rojestvensky cruised in 
and near Kamranh Bay where he was joined by Admiral Nebogatoff (see 
last Record, p. 351) on May 5. On May 14 the vessels started northward, 
passing through Ballintaog Channel. On the morning of May 27, the Japa- 
nese sighted the Russians drawing near Tsu Shima, and at about half-past 
one in the afternoon the battle was opened. At the outset the Russian fleet 
consisted of eleven battleships of varying sizes, three armored cruisers and 
six protected cruisers, eleven auxiliaries for scouting purposes and thirteen 
destroyers. The Japanese fleet consisted of six battleships, twenty-four 
cruisers, twenty destroyers, sixty-seven torpedo boats and forty armed 
auxiliaries. Before evening five Russian warships had been sunk. As 
darkness fell, Japanese torpedo boats attacked the almost disabled Russian 
fleet and dawn found only five remaining in fighting order; namely, the 
"Orel," the "Nikolai," two coast-defense ships and the "Izumrud." 
These were all captured later in the day with the exception of the " Izum- 
rud," which escaped only to be run aground and blown up. The protected 
cruiser ' ' Almaz ' ' and three destroyers got through to Vladivostok and the 
protected cruisers "Aurora," "Oleg" and " Jemchug, " under Admiral 
Enquist escaped to Manila. The request of the Russian admiral for per- 
mission to make repairs was denied by the order of President Roosevelt, on 
the ground that injuries received in battle might not properly be repaired in 
a neutral port. Accordingly the vessels were interned. Another Russian 
destroyer drifted into Shanghai harbor June 4. The aggregate number of 
officers and men of the Russian fleet was about 18,000, and of these but 
1000 escaped. 14,000 went down with their ships and 3000, including 
Admirals Rojestvensky and Nebogatoff, were taken prisoners. The Japa- 
nese lost only three torpedo boats and about 800 men. — During the spring 
and summer the Russian and Japanese armies continued to gather rein- 
forcements and strengthen their respective positions in Manchuria. In 
May, June and July desultory fighting was reported from time to time with 
small losses. On July 10 it was announced that Japanese troops had landed 
in Sakhalin and had occupied Korsakovsk with but little resistance from the 
small Russian garrison. The fort buildings were destroyed, the coast gun s 
blown up, and the Russians retired northward. About five miles west of 
Dalineye, the Russians, in spite of a stout resistance, were routed on July 
1 2. Fighting, sometimes rather heavy, continued, however, in northern as 
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well as southern Sakhalin. Japan's military administration was proclaimed 
on July 30. On the next day, the Russian military governor, Gen. Lia- 
punoff, and about 70 officers and 3200 privates surrendered. On August 1 , 
the Russian department of posts and telegraphs announced the closure of 
all offices in Sakhalin, thus virtually recognizing the loss of the island. — At 
the opening of the peace negotiations, no formal armistice was arranged in 
the field, but there was a general cessation of hostilities. On August 31, 
however, an armistice was signed, in which it was provided that no more 
troops should be sent to the front and that the two armies should retire to 
Harbin and Mukden respectively, as soon as the peace was signed. On 
September 1 3 Generals Ovanosky and Tukushima signed a general armis- 
tice, which went into effect on September 16. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR : INTERNATIONAL INCIDENTS.— The 
subject of French neutrality (see last Record, p. 351) assumed a somewhat 
serious aspect in May. On the tenth of the month, Mr. Balfour was ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons as to the probability of Great Britain's 
becoming involved in the dispute. In reply he produced a communication 
from the French government explaining the situation and disclaiming any 
knowledge of the movements of Rojestvensky or Nebogatoff. The de- 
parture of the Russian fleet from French territorial waters ended the affair. 
— On July 23, the Russian and German emperors, while cruising in their 
yachts in the Gulf of Finland, held interviews. It was generally assumed 
that the meeting had been arranged in order to discuss the internal affairs 
of Russia and if possible to devise a method by which peace negotiations 
might be opened. — An understanding was reached in June between Great 
Britain and Russia over the matter of the sinking of the British steamer 
' ' Ikhona " by a Russian auxiliary cruiser. Great Britain demanded 
^250,000 from Russia with a pledge to respect British shipping in the 
future. — In August, September and October five American vessels, the 
" Barracouta, " the "Centennial," the "Victoria," the "Australia" and 
the ' * Montara, ' ' bound for Russian Asiatic ports, were seized by the 
Japanese. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATY OP PEACE. — Following the 
disastrous blow to the naval power of Russia in the sea of Japan, President 
Roosevelt, acting under clause 3 of the Hague Convention, took measures 
which proved successful in bringing about peace. After sounding the 
Russian and Japanese representatives at Washington and ascertaining that 
his efforts would be supported by the other neutral powers most interested, 
notes were dispatched on June 8 to the czar and to the mikado urging that 
the belligerent states open direct negotiations with each other. It was pro- 
posed in the notes that there should be a meeting of Russian and Japanese 
plenipotentiaries or delegates without any intermediary; and the president's 
services were offered, if desired, for the arrangement of the time and place 
of meeting. Within five days the president was assured that both parties 
were willing with certain reservations to act on his suggestion. In July it 
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was announced that the envoys would meet on American soil in the early 
part of August and that their negotiations would be conducted at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard. The envoys finally chosen by Russia were Count 
Sergius Witte, the former minister of finance, and Baron Rosen. Japan 
selected as her representatives Baron Komura and Minister Takahira. 
The envoys were formally introduced to each other by President Roosevelt 
on August 5 on board the " Mayflower" at anchor off Oyster Bay. They 
immediately started for Portsmouth, where the first session of the peace 
conference was held August 9. On the following day, Baron Komura sub- 
mitted the Japanese terms of peace. They included the evacuation of 
Manchuria, the recognition of Japanese supremacy in Korea, the cession of 
Sakhalin, the payment of an indemnity and the surrender of the interned 
warships. The Russian reply, made on August 12, declared that the czar's 
government would not agree to pay any indemnity nor to surrender any 
soil regarded as Russian. The demands of Japan were then taken up point 
by point and discussed at length. On August 29 the Japanese representa- 
tives abandoned the demands which had proved unacceptable, and agree- 
ment was reached on all points. On September 5, the treaty of Portsmouth 
was signed. Its provisions were in substance as follows: reestablishment 
of peace and amity; recognition of Japanese influence as paramount in 
Korea; Japanese and Russian evacuation of Manchuria, except the terri- 
tory affected by the lease of the Liaotung peninsula; unobstructed develop- 
ment of Manchuria by China; transfer to Japan, with the consent of China, 
of the lease of Port Arthur, Talienwan and adjacent territory and territorial 
waters; cession to Japan, with the consent of China, of the Chang-chun-fu, 
Kwang-chang-tse and Port Arthur railway; regulation of the respective rail- 
way interests in Manchuria; cession to Japan of the southern portion of 
Sakhalin and the adjacent islands with provision against fortifications in the 
island by either party; restoration, pending new arrangements, of the former 
commercial treaty; exchange of prisoners and payment of maintenance 
charges by both parties; and finally provisions for the gradual withdrawal 
of troops and for the appointment of delimitation commissions. The treaty 
was signed by the mikado and the czar on October 14 and the exchange of 
ratifications was formally announced on October 15. 

OTHER ASIATIC RELATIONS. — A new Anglo-Japanese treaty was 
signed in London on August 12, establishing a full alliance for offensive and 
defensive purposes. India is included in the area covered by its operations. 
The brief document of eight articles was accompanied by notes to the Rus- 
sian and French governments stating that the alliance was not intended as 
a menace but as a guarantee 01 peace and prosperity in the Far East, the 
open-door policy being thus assured. — The Boxer indemnity question was 
settled satisfactorily on July 2, when all the powers signed the note accept- 
ing the proposals of China to regard the indemnity as a gold rather than a 
silver debt. — Early in the summer it was reported that the Chinese, ex- 
asperated by the harsh application of the American exclusion laws (see 
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United States, The Administration, infrd), were organizing a boycott 
against American goods. At Shanghai the Chinese trade guilds carried on 
a vigorous agitation against the purchase of American goods, and in July it 
was reported that American trade in that city was at a standstill and that 
it was seriously affected in other Chinese cities. After representations had 
been made by the American government, the Chinese government issued 
an edict, August 31, ordering the boycott to cease. The Chinese merchants 
nevertheless refrained from handling American goods. Early in October it 
was reported that the Chinese merchants had decided to suspend the boy- 
cott. On October 24 a Chinese mob attacked the American Presbyterian 
mission at Lienchow and killed five of the missionaries. The occasion of 
the outrage appears to have been interference on the part of the missionaries 
with native customs ; although it is reported that the anti-American senti- 
ment aroused by the boycott was the indirect cause. An edict was immedi- 
ately issued by the Chinese emperor ordering the viceroy of Canton to in- 
flict exemplary punishment upon the offenders and to make full repara- 
tion. — On August 29 the Hankow-Canton railway concession (see last Re- 
cord, p. 353) was sold to the Chinese government for $7,000,000, a sum 
covering the expenses that had been incurred by the American owners to- 
gether with a reasonable profit. It was reported that the sale of the road 
was vigorously opposed by President Roosevelt because of its great com- 
mercial importance. — In May a Siamese delimitation committee under 
the king's orders accepted France's proposition for an extension of French 
borders. The people of the ceded district were given one year in which to 
adopt French nationality. — On June 14 M. Pokotiloff, the new Russian 
minister, reached Urga and immediately after his arrival called on the dalai 
lama with presents from the czar. The dalai lama remained at Urga, on 
pretext of illness, awaiting the results of the Russian minister's promised 
efforts on his behalf in China. (See last Record, p. 353.) — The treaty be- 
tween the ameer of Afghanistan and Great Britain, signed March 21 at 
Kabul (see last Record, p. 353), was published in May. It renewed the 
engagements entered into between the father of the present ameer and 
Great Britain. — The agreement fixing the boundary of the Aden Hinterland 
frontier from the river Bana to Sheik Murad, on the gulf of Aden, was 
signed the first of May by the Ottoman and British commissioners. (See 
last Record, p. 354.) — Despite Russia's war activities, the government 
pushed forward its railway construction in southwestern Asia. A line was 
built over 1000 miles long across the steppes within 430 miles of the Persian 
Gulf to the very border of British India. Plans were laid to connect this 
with the transcontinental system 2000 miles to the north. This activity 
aroused attention in Great Britain, and Mr. Balfour in a number of addresses 
discussed the dangers from Russian aggression on the Indian frontiers. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN AFRICA.— The strength of the 
Anglo-French entente was shown during the summer in Morocco. (See 
last Record, p. 354.) In an official declaration made by the British min- 
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ister to Morocco May i , he stated that the object of his impending visit to 
Fez was to support French policy in Morocco, since the French proposition 
submitted to the sultan was strictly in accord with the spirit of the Anglo- 
French agreement. The details of the French proposals were announced 
on May 12. On May 28 they were rejected by the sultan on the ground 
that they were incompatible with existing treaties. On June 1 the sultan 
asked the powers to organize a conference at Tangier for the purpose of 
discussing the proposed reforms. The majority of the powers accepted on 
condition that the program be submitted to them in advance. On June 23 
France sent a note to Germany declaring that she could not agree to the 
conference without a guarantee against any attempt to revise the agree- 
ments with Great Britain and Spain. The German reply refused to limit 
the scope of the conference but stated that Germany recognized the special 
position of France in Morocco and would not interfere in agreements be- 
tween France and other powers. France immediately withdrew her objec- 
tions, and the program for the conference was drawn up August 1 by France 
and submitted to Germany on August 2. On the refusal of Germany to 
accept this program there followed a further exchange of notes until a com- 
promise was reached on September 28. The program thus arranged in- 
cludes the organization of the police, the repression of contraband arms, 
financial reforms through a state bank, reorganization of the revenue sys- 
tem and the treatment to be accorded to the commerce of the various 
nations. It also contained specifications concerning the German loan, but 
the Algerian frontier question was omitted. The program was accepted 
by the sultan and the conference will take place in November at Algeciras. 
There was some disorder and brigandage in Morocco during the summer 
and autumn. The arrest of a French Algerian subject led to difficulties 
between France and the sultan which were finally adjusted by the release 
of the prisoner and the payment of an indemnity by Morocco. 

EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— The Anglo-French 
entente was effusively demonstrated during the summer. On July 10, a 
British squadron visited Brest from which port the officers proceeded to 
Paris. The papers of both countries teemed with eulogies, and M. Delcass6 
and other officials emphasized the community of educational, industrial and 
commercial interests between the two countries. The first week in August 
the French fleet paid a return visit, on which occasion official London be- 
stowed every attention upon its guests. — Anglo-German relations were less 
satisfactory. After his interview with the czar (see Russo-Japanese War, 
International Incidents) the German emperor proceeded to Swedish 
waters to visit King Christian of Denmark. On July 15, King Oscar and 
Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden visited the emperor and his 
chancellor, Prince von Bulow, on board the imperial yacht. This inter- 
view was followed by the announcement that the German fleet would soon 
visit Sweden. The British government immediately gave forth the infor- 
mation that its Channel fleet would cruise in the Baltic the last of August. 
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As it has been years since a British fleet has appeared in that sea, it was 
generally believed that an effort was being made by Great Britain to coun- 
teract the preponderance of German influence in Scandinavian politics. 
This opinion was strengthened when the British admiralty declared that 
work on the Chatham dockyards would be transferred to the new naval 
base at Rosyth, Firth of Forth, Scotland. On August, the emperor an- 
nounced his intention of supporting the candidacy of Prince Charles of Den- 
mark for the throne of Norway, a support which he had hitherto withheld. 
This news was welcomed in Great Britain as a victory for British interests, 
and the press assumed a milder tone toward Germany. On August 20, the 
Channel fleet visited Swinemiinde, and all the courtesies of naval intercourse 
were punctiliously observed by the British and German squadrons. — On 
June 1 5, the marriage of Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and Princess 
Margaret of Connaught took place at Windsor. — The opening of negotia- 
tions for an Anglo-Russian understanding was reported the last of October. 
— In the early summer France enlarged her territory by an exchange with 
Belgium, giving La Neuville-aux-Tourneurs and receiving Riezes in com- 
pensation. In September, an agreement was reached between Belgium 
and Prussia for a cession to Belgium of the neutral territory of Moresnet 
in exchange for a strip of land adjoining the town ol Eupen in Prussia, 
eleven miles from Aix-la-Chapelle. — Commercial treaties were signed be- 
tween Russia and France, Russia and Germany, Russia and Bulgaria, 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, England and Greece. On November 6 negotia- 
tions for a new commercial treaty between Germany and the United States 
were opened simultaneously at Washington and at Berlin. — Unrest con- 
tinued to prevail in the Near East. After three futile notices to the porte 
in regard to Macedonian finances (see last Record, p. 354), the powers 
finally notified the sultan on August 26 of the appointment of financial 
delegates for Macedonia, but the porte absolutely refused to assent to the 
proposed scheme on the ground that it infringed its sovereign rights. On 
October 22, it was reported from Vienna that a joint ultimatum to the porte 
was in preparation and that the failure of this would lead to a joint naval 
demonstration. Early in November it was announced that the powers had 
agreed on a naval demonstration but had not arranged the details of the 
operation. A massacre by Turkish troops in the Macedonian village of 
Konopnitza in September led to a special investigation by the British gov- 
ernment. Macedonian disorders led Bulgaria to protest to the powers that 
her frontiers were in danger. Greece and Rumania broke off diplomatic 
relations in September as a result of the Macedonian struggle for autonomy 
and the complaint on the part of Greece that her subjects were generally 
insecure in Rumania. On September 9, the minister of Greece left 
Rumania and the minister of Rumania was at once ordered to leave Athens. 
The porte took advantage of the mutiny in the Russian Black sea fleet to 
begin extensive fortifications on the Bosphorus. Russia protested against 
the move as incompatible with friendly relations. — The status of natural- 
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ized American citizens in Turkey has again become the subject of diplo- 
matic controversy, in the case of G. Vartanian, an American citizen, 
sentenced to death for murder. The porte has persisted in its refusal to 
permit the accused to be tried in the American consular court. On October 
30, preparations for the execution of the condemned were stopped on the 
receipt of a note from the American legation stating that such an act would 
produce serious consequences. 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— The annulment of 
the French Cable Company's contract (see last Record, p. 357) involved 
Venezuela in difficulties with France. The protest of M. Taigny, the 
French charge d'affaires, against the closing of the company's offices, led 
President Castro in September to break off relations with him on the grounds 
of personal hostility but not as an affront to France. It was claimed 
by Venezuela that the French Cable Company had assisted the revolution- 
ists. The relations of the United States to Venezuela led France to open, 
through M. Jusserand, a series of conferences with the state department at 
Washington with regard to a joint arrangement. France prepared at the 
same time for a naval demonstration against Venezuela. On October 21 it 
was announced through Secretary Root that France was willing to negotiate 
with Venezuela. — Early in May Mr. Russell, formerly minister to Colom- 
bia, was transferred to Venezuela, to take the post left vacant by Minister 
Bowen's recall. Mr. John Barrett, minister to Panama, was transferred to 
Colombia. The investigation of the charges brought by Mr. Bowen against 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Loomis (see last Record, p. 358) 
was concluded on June 19. In his report, Secretary Taft found that the 
only transaction which Mr. Loomis had had with the New York and Ber- 
mudez Asphalt Company was a mere transfer of funds from Caracas to New 
York. The report further censured Mr. Loomis for becoming personally 
interested in the Mercado claim against the Venezuelan government and 
for placing himself in the light of an agent of an American syndicate hold- 
ing a claim of ten million dollars against the Venezuela government. Sec- 
retary Taft exonerated Mr. Loomis of other charges brought by Mr. Bowen. 
On June 21, in a letter to Secretary Taft approving his findings in the Loomis 
case, the president ordered the dismissal of Mr. Bowen from the diplomatic 
service for bringing reckless charges against his predecessor and for dis- 
loyalty to the diplomatic service. In a long communication given to the 
press on June 22 Mr. Bowen reiterated his charges against Mr. Loomis and 
asserted that attempts had been made to secure silence on his part through 
promotion in the service. On May 20, the president of the Venezuela 
court of cassation, sitting as a tribunal of first instance, handed down a de- 
cision revoking the Hamilton concession held by the New York and Ber- 
mudez Asphalt Company, on the ground that the company had not fulfilled 
the terms upon which the concession was granted (see last Record, pp. 
357. 35 8 )- Th e company appealed the case to the full court of cassation. 
On August 7, the Venezuelan court of cassation sitting as a court of last in- 
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stance confirmed the judgment of the same court against the New York and 
Bermudez Asphalt Company, revoking the Hamilton concession. In 
October the Venezuela government, in a suit against the same company for 
$1 1,000,000 damages for aid rendered by the company in 1901 to the revo- 
lution headed by General Matos, held an examination of witnesses in New 
York City under letters rogatory. Several witnesses, among them Genera. 
Francis Greene, formerly president of the National Asphalt Company, testi- 
fied that the company had furnished money to the revolutionists, and had 
otherwise granted them assistance. In July ex- Judge W. J. Calhoun was 
appointed special commissioner to investigate the points at issue between 
Venezuela and the United States.— On November 4 it was reported that in 
reply to an inquiry from Secretary Root, President Castro had stated that 
Venezueia welcomed the suggestion of the United States that the next Pan- 
American Congress be held at Caracas. — Negotiations between France and 
Holland concerning the delimitation of the frontier of French and Dutch 
Guiana were brought to a close the last week in May. The terms of the 
draft convention were finally agreed upon. France obtained the disputed 
territory of about 250,000 hectares between Itany and Maroni together with 
the Awa islands and the main islands of the lower Maroni.— Early in May, 
J. H. Edwards, deputy collector of customs under the agreement between 
Santo Domingo and the United States (see last Record, pp. 356, 357), 
took charge of the custom-house at Sanchez. In consequence of a hostile 
demonstration incited by the anti-American party, United States marines 
were landed to protect the custom-house. In June the Santo Domingo 
Congress repudiated the protocol signed January 31, 19x53, and the arbitral 
agreement thereunder according to which the Dominican government was 
ordered to pay $4,500,000 to the Santo Domingo Improvement Company 
of New York. In July an insurrection was reported in the Barahona dis- 
trict and the United States cruiser * ' Des Moines ' ' was ordered to Barahona. 
Under American administration the customs receipts have been steadily in- 
creasing. In the first four months $383,000 were set aside for the benefit 
of the creditors of Santo Domingo, under the modus vivendi. An investi- 
gation into the finances of the republic was conducted by Professor Jacob 
Hollander. — In May a treaty of friendship and commerce was signed by 
Great Britain and Cuba. The most-favored-nation clause proposed by the 
former was rejected by President Palma, who was unwilling to grant to 
Great Britain the privileges enjoyed by the United States. — After consider- 
able negotiation, Panama consented in October to negotiate on the question 
of the division of the debt with Colombia. It was proposed to divide the 
debt on a basis of population. — In June the Nicaraguan government an- 
nounced the signature of two treaties with Great Britain. One of them re- 
cognized the sovereignty of Nicaragua over the Mosquitos in return for 
certain concessions to the Mosquito Indians living under British protection. 
The second treaty was a commercial convention suppressing Greytown 
(Juan del Norte) as a port free to the British. — Much ill-feeling has been 
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created among New England fishermen by the announced determination of 
the Newfoundland authorities to exclude Americans from fishing in the 
harbors and bays of Newfoundland. — On June 6, Judge La Fontaine, ex- 
tradition commissioner of Montreal, gave judgment in the case of the United 
States v. John F. Gaynor and Benjamin J. Greene (see last Record, p. 
356) committing them for extradition. Appeal to the supreme court was 
granted the defendants, but on June 26 the appeal was quashed. On 
October 7 the defendants were delivered to United States officers, and on 
October 9 arrived at Savannah, Georgia, where they will be held for trial. 
— On May 10 it was announced that Count Cassini, the Russian ambassa- 
dor to the United States, had been transferred to Madrid and that his 
place would be taken by Baron Rosen. The new ambassador was received 
by President Roosevelt July 13. — On May 27 the Russian government an- 
nounced that all foreign passports would be recognized, thus meeting the 
representations of the United States relative to discriminations against 
American Jews traveling in Russia. Duties discriminating against Ameri- 
can goods were removed by the Russian government on September 10. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE CONGRESSES— 
The Hague Tribunal met May 1 5 to examine the dispute between England, 
Germany, France and Japan with reference to the house tax levied by 
Japan in the foreign concessions. On May 22 the court decided against 
Japan, on the ground that the territory ceded by Japan is held by the 
powers under perpetual lease free from all taxes and charges whatsoever, 
the same principle applying to all buildings erected or about to be 
erected thereon. The last week in July, the Hague court again met to ar- 
bitrate the controversy between France and England over the right of 
French traders to navigate their ships in the Gulf of Arabia. The decision 
rendered August 1 held that French permits issued prior to 1892 were still 
valid, but that as to those issued later, the right of the sultan of Muscat to 
control his trade must be recognized. — An arbitration treaty was signed 
between France and Denmark in September. — At the annual conference on 
arbitration which opened at Lake Mohonk on May 31, it was proposed to 
draft a model arbitration treaty. The work of drafting the treaty was as- 
signed to Congressman Bartholdt, president of the Interparliamentary 
Union for International Arbitration. On August 28, the Interparliament- 
ary Congress met at Brussels. The American proposals for a permanent 
congress of nations for the purpose of defining international law and for a 
model arbitration treaty were first discussed. The former project was sub- 
mitted to a committee of specialists from the parliaments of the various 
nations and an actual draft of the proposed form of treaty was submitted as 
well as a program for the coming congress at the Hague. — The Universal 
Peace Congress began its sessions in Lucerne, September 19, with a repre- 
sentation of 340 delegates. Elie Ducommun, of Berne, was elected presi- 
dent. — On May 14 a new peace association was formed in Paris of leading 
men of Europe and America, the list of members comprising savants, 
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authors, artists, politicians and professional men. It is to be known as The 
National Interests and International Conciliation Association and is under 
the presidency of Senator Berthelo. 

II. THE UNITED STATES. 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — The death of John Hay, secretary of state, 
occurred on July 1 . Mr. Elihu Root, of New York, was appointed as his 
successor. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Maryland, was appointed secretary of 
the navy to take the place of Paul Morton, resigned. — On June 23 it became 
known that Assistant Secretary of State Loomis had been chosen as special 
ambassador of the United States to participate in the ceremonies attending 
the delivery of John Paul Jones's body by France to the United States. It 
was further reported that upon the termination of his ambassadorship Mr. 
Loomis would visit the various American legations and embassies in Europe 
to make inquiries into their executive methods. On August 8 he reported 
to the president the results of his inquiries. On September 4 Mr. Loomis 
resigned his position as assistant secretary of state. Mr. Robert Bacon was 
appointed as his successor. (For the Bowen-Loomis controversy, see 
American International Relations, supra.) — During the summer a 
special commission, with Mr. Charles A. Keep, assistant-secretary of the 
treasury, as chairman, carried on an investigation into the business methods 
of the various departments of the public service. Especial attention was 
given to the administration of the government printing office, owing to 
charges made by a firm of type-setting machine manufacturers that a large 
contract had been improperly awarded to a rival concern. The investiga- 
tion proved the charges unfounded but disclosed conditions which justified 
the removal of Public Printer F. W. Palmer. Mr. O. J. Ricketts, formerly 
foreman of printing, was placed in temporary charge of the printing office. 
— Charges of bribery were brought in August against two contractors sup- 
plying goods to the Schuylkill arsenal. Prosecution of the contractors was 
ordered by the war department on September 8. — Early in June, Richard 
Cheatham, secretary of the Southern Cotton Grower's Association, reported to 
Mr. Wilson, secretary of the department of agriculture, that advance informa- 
tion respecting the official cotton estimate had been furnished by some sub- 
ordinate in the department to speculators in New York. Pending the inves- 
tigation of charges, Edwin S. Holmes, assistant statistician, was, at his own 
request, suspended from duty. In the report on the investigation published 
July 8, Secretary Wilson stated that Mr. Holmes had communicated ad- 
vance information to brokers L. C. Van Riper and Mr. Haas, the latter 
acting as go-between and conveying information from Holmes to other New 
York brokers. Mr. Holmes was dismissed from the service, and together 
with Messrs. Haas and Peckham, was indicted by a federal grand jury for 
conspiracy to defraud the United States government. Early in Novem- 
ber Messrs. Peckham and Haas were discharged from custody on the ground 
that neither of them had committed a statutory crime. The resignation of 
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Chief Statistician Hyde, of the department of agriculture, was accepted on 
July 1 8, Assistant Secretary Hays being detailed to take charge of the 
work. As a result of the scandal, it was reported that the bureau of statis- 
tics of the department would be re-organized. — Charges of improper rela- 
tions between the tobacco trust and officials in the department of agriculture 
were made, but upon investigation proved unfounded. — Charges of corrup- 
tion were also brought against high officials in the bureaus of animal and 
plant industry. Although the charges were not established, the resigna- 
tions of Dr. George T. Moore, physiologist and algologist of the department 
of agriculture, and of Dr. Daniel E. Salmon, head of the bureau of animal in- 
dustry, were accepted. — On May 23, August W. Machen pleaded guilty to 
the charge of conspiring to defraud the government (see Records of De- 
cember, 1903, p. 726; June, 1904, p. 341, and December, 1904, p. 730) 
and was sentenced to two years' imprisonment. George E. Lorenz, con- 
victed in the autumn of 1904 on the same charge, was, on June 27, re- 
manded to the federal authorities, to be removed to prison. — On September 
12, Senator Burton, of Kansas, was again indicted for accepting money for 
practicing before the executive departments. (See Record of December, 
1903, p. 727). — On May 13, "Walter F. Matthews, United States marshal 
for the district of Oregon, was removed by the president for lack of zeal in 
prosecution of parties implicated in the land frauds (see last Record, p. 
360). — On July 3, Senator John H. Mitchell was convicted on the charge of 
accepting money for practising before the departments of the federal gov- 
ernment in connection with the Oregon land cases. He was sentenced to 
six months of penal servitude and to pay a fine of $ 1000. On September 
28, Congressman Williamson, Dr. Van Gessner and Marion R. Biggs, for- 
merly a United States land commissioner, were convicted of conspiracy to 
suborn perjury in connection with the Oregon land frauds. Extensive land 
frauds have been unearthed also in California and New Mexico. — During 
the summer much evidence on the question of the regulation of railway 
rates has been taken by the Senate committee appointed at the special ses- 
sion of Congress in the spring (see last Record, p. 364). The president 
and members of his cabinet have repeatedly asserted the determination of 
the administration to endeavor to secure the passage of a railway rate law. 
Alleged abuses on the part of the private-car lines have been under inves- 
tigation by the Senate committee and by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. — The latter body, on May 18, rendered a decision on the so-called 
differential rates granted by the railways to the various seaports. The com- 
mission recommended a reduction in the differentials, holding that they 
resulted in an unjust diversion of traffic from New York City. — As the out- 
come of the grain-rate investigation carried on by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission three men were indicted by a federal grand jury at Louisville, 
on October 24, for accepting rebates. — On September 25, charges of dis- 
crimination on several of the important trunk lines, in favor of the Standard 
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Oil Company, were filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
are under investigation. Similar charges brought against the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Louisville and Nashville roads resulted in August in a change in 
freight schedules which in effect place the oil trust and its competitors 
on an equal footing. — The investigation of the charges against the Santa 
Fe railway (see last Record, p. 361) has been carried on through the sum- 
mer, although hampered by the retirement of Messrs. Harmon and Judson, 
the attorneys conducting the case for the government. Assistant Attorney- 
General Purdy was placed in charge of the prosecution.— On July 21, a 
serious boiler explosion took place on the gunboat " Bennington " at San 
Diego, California, and several officers and about a score of the crew were 
killed. A court of inquiry found that the disaster was due to the negligence 
of members of the crew. Of those held responsible only one survived, En- 
sign Charles T. Wade. On August 30, Secretary Bonaparte ordered the 
latter and Lucien Young, commander of the " Bennington," to be tried by 
court martial. — In May, much adverse criticism was aroused by the rigor- 
ous application of the Chinese exclusion laws to a party of four educated 
Chinese. Although provided with passports and a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Joseph Choate, they were not permitted to land until they had 
been photographed and placed under bond. The incident led to a protest 
to President Roosevelt by a delegation of manufacturers interested in 
Chinese trade. On June 14, the president directed Secretary Metcalf to see 
that immigration officers exercise discretion in the enforcement of the Chin- 
ese exclusion law, to the end that the relations of the United States with 
China may remain cordial. On June 25, the president sent a letter to the 
acting secretary of state ordering the state department to issue a circular to 
American diplomatic and consular representatives in China, warning them 
that due care must be exercised in the issue of certificates to the classes oi 
Chinese entitled freely to enter the United States. The letter also stated 
that such certificates would be accepted by the immigration officials unless 
good reason could be shown for refusing to do so. — Much comment was 
occasioned by an order issued by the president on October 1 7 giving exec- 
utive heads the right summarily to dismiss employees under the classified 
service, when satisfied of the incompetence or untrustworthiness of such 
employees. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — Early in May, an engagement took place 
between the American troops under General Wood and a band of six hun- 
dred Moro outlaws under the leadership of Pala. Three hundred Moros 
were killed; seven Americans were killed and sixteen wounded. On Octo- 
ber 22, Ali, chief of the Moro insurgents in Mindanao, was surprised and 
killed, together with a number of followers. On May 17, in an engage- 
ment with the Pulajanes on the coast of Samar, Col. Wallace Taylor of the 
constabulary and ten privates were wounded and one private was killed. 
Late in May, Brigadier-General Carter with sixteen companies of infantry 
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was detailed to suppress the uprising in Samar, and on June iohe reported 
the capture of the main stronghold of the Pulajanes, the killing of the chief 
Daguhob and forty of his followers. Much discontent on the part of the 
natives has been reported from various parts of the Philippines. Among 
the alleged grievances were abuses on the part of the constabulary, failure 
to extend to Filipinos opportunities in the civil service and race antagonism. 

On June 30, Secretary Taft, accompanied by a party including members 
of both houses of Congress, army officers and Miss Alice Roosevelt, started 
for the Philippines. They arrived early in August, and were received with 
much enthusiasm. At a banquet given by Filipinos in honor of Secretary 
Taft and his party at Manila, August 1 1 , the secretary announced that a 
popular assembly would be organized in 1907, provided that no insurrection 
existed at the time. — On June 1 1, the war department made public its plans 
for a system of rail-ways for the Philippines, and invited proposals for their 
construction under the terms of the Philippine Promotion act (see Records 
of June, 1904, p. 340, and June, 1905, p. 361). — In May, Governor Wright 
appointed a committee to investigate the question of improving the harbor 
of Manila in order to attract oriental trade to the islands. — In a severe 
storm which occurred on September 27, many lives were lost and much 
property was destroyed. The naval station at Cavity was seriously dam- 
aged, and a gunboat was sunk in the harbor. — On October 12, it was an- 
nounced that disputed points in the contract for the purchase of the friar 
lands (see Records of December, 1902, p. 723, and March, 1903, p. 359) 
had been settled, and that the final payment for the lands, amounting to 
$3, 050,000, would be made about October 20. — On July 25, delegates from 
the municipalites in Porto Rico assembled in convention at San Juan to 
memorialize Congress on needed governmental changes. In resolutions 
unanimously adopted, it was proposed that an insular senate composed of 
two senators from each of the seven districts should be organized in place 
of the executive council ; that the secretary, the attorney general, the treas- 
urer, the auditor, the commissioner of education and the commissioner of 
the interior, be appointed by the governor, with the consent of the proposed 
insular senate, and not by the president of the United States. Municipal 
autonomy also was demanded, and considerable bitterness was manifested 
toward the centralizing policy of the present government. — In Hawaii con- 
siderable friction between the governor and the legislature was reported. 
In June it was reported that Governor Carter had resigned, but it was later 
announced that at the urgent request of President Roosevelt he would retain 
his post. 

PANAMA AND THE ISTHMIAN CANAL.— On May 25 Mr. 
Magoon took the oath of office as governor of the canal zone. — Much in- 
dignation was expressed by Secretary Taft over the resignation of John F. 
Wallace, chief engineer, in order to accept a position with higher salary in 
the United States. John F. Stevens was appointed on June 30, as his sue- 
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cessor. — On July 2 it was announced that Governor Magoon would act as 
minister of the United States to the republic of Panama, to take the place 
of Minister Barrett, transferred to Bogota. — Many adverse comments on 
the sanitary conditions in the canal zone appeared in the American press 
during the summer. A number of cases of yellow fever, bubonic plague 
and smallpox were reported, and malarial maladies appear to have been 
exceedingly common. In July it was announced that every effort would be 
made to improve sanitary conditions in the canal zone. Messrs. Nazro and 
Moffett of the welfare department of the Civic Federation were engaged by 
the canal commission to go to Panama to devise plans for providing recre- 
ation for the employees. — Great difficulty was experienced in securing a 
sufficient labor supply. It was announced in July that the commission 
would advertise for bids for contracts to furnish Italian, Japanese and 
Chinese laborers, 2000 of each nationality. On June 8 Attorney-General 
Moody handed down an opinion holding that the act of August 1, 1892, 
limiting to eight hours the daily service of laborers in the employ of the 
United States government applies to the construction of the canal. — A great 
deal of consternation was created in certain business circles by the an- 
nouncement, early in May, that supplies for the canal would be purchased 
in the cheapest market, not necessarily of American firms. On May 19, 
however, it was explained that purchase of supplies in foreign markets was 
regarded by the president merely as a last resort in case American com- 
panies combined to extort exorbitant prices. — A small scandal was created 
by the awarding by Chairman Shonts of the canal board of a concession for 
the exclusive furnishing of laborers' supplies to J. E. Markel of Omaha. 
The concession was to run for five years, and was said to involve $50,- 
000,000. Rejected bidders alleged that they had offered better service at 
lower charges. After much discussion the concession was withdrawn. — In 
the period under review no decision was reached as to the question whether 
a lock or a sea -level canal should be constructed. — On July 11, the report 
of Joseph L. Bristow, special commissioner to investigate trade conditions 
and other matters affecting the Panama railroad (see last Record, p. 363), 
was made public. Among his recommendations were the immediate im- 
provement of the facilities of the road for handling traffic; the reduction of 
freights to the point of operating cost and reasonable return on the actual 
investment; the cancellation of the contracts with the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company; and the opening of the ports of Colon and Panama on equal 
terms to all steamship lines. — On October 27 the canal commission made 
public a report including an account of expenditures. Of the $10,000,000 
appropriated, about $1,000,000 remained — barely enough to meet expenses 
until January 1. Of the $9,000,000 spent only $694,000 was credited to 
' ' canal construction.' ' 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — In United States v. Ju Toy the supreme 
court held that the constitutional guarantee of due process was not in- 
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fringed by the act of 1894, making the decision of the appropiiate depart- 
ment concerning persons of Chinese descent seeking admission to the 
United States conclusive and binding on the United States courts except in 
cases of abuse of authority; and that a person of Chinese descent, denied 
admission to the United States by the immigration officers and, on appeal, 
by the secretary of commerce and labor, could not obtain, on grounds of 
alleged citizenship alone, a writ of habeas corpus. Justices Brewer, Peck- 
ham and Day dissented. — In Clark v. Nash the court decided that the 
validity of a state law permitting the condemnation of lands in favor of 
private persons for irrigation and mining purposes depended, so far as the 
question of public use was concerned, upon the peculiar climatic conditions 
of the area affected. — In United States v. Winans it was decided that the 
United States, while exercising governmental power over a territory, might 
grant appropriate rights which the state subsequently created could not dis- 
regard. — According to Thompson v. Darden, the court cannot avoid the 
provisions of a state pilot law conforming to the federal statutes merely be- 
cause it deems them unwise or unjust. — In the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company v. Virginia it was maintained that a state might tax vessels en- 
gaged in commerce wholly within the limits of the state although they were 
registered for interstate commerce at a port in some other state. — In Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railway Company v. Pennsylvania, the 
court held that coal mined by a domestic corporation in one state but trans- 
ported to another state for sale could not be appraised as part of the capital 
stock of the corporation for taxation in the state in which it is located, in- 
asmuch as this would be deprivation of property without due process. — In 
L. A. Kinsey v. The Board of Trade of Chicago it was held that contracts 
with telegraph companies limiting the communication of quotations of prices 
did not constitute restraint of trade or an attempt at monopoly. In Cant- 
well et al. v. the state of Missouri the validity of the state law making eight 
hours the length of the working day in mines was upheld. — In Ah Sin 
v. Witman it was held that, where a petitioner alleges that a law is uncon- 
stitutional not in its form but in the manner of its administration against a 
class, it must be conclusively shown that the conditions against which the 
law is directed are not peculiar to the class affected and that there are other 
offenders against whom the law is not enforced. — The decision in the case 
of Van Reed v. People's National Bank of Lebanon held that national 
banks were ^watt-public institutions and could not be interfered with by 
state legislative or judicial action except so far as Congress permitted. — In 
a decision handed down May 29 the supreme court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the New York special franchise tax law of 1899. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — In New York important measures signed by the 
governor during the period under review were the transfer and mortgage 
tax laws (see last Record, p. 367); a law extending the term of the mayor 
of New York City from two to four years; and the Ambler law, designed to 
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do away with the so-called Raines law hotels. — In June a special session of 
the New York legislature was called to try Supreme Court Justice Warren 
B. Hooker, charged with employing his influence to defraud the govern- 
ment of the United States and with other corrupt and unlawful practices. 
After a session of nearly six weeks it was found impossible to secure the 
requisite two-thirds majority for impeachment. — In July, upon recommenda- 
tion of Governor Higgins, a joint commission of the legislature with Senator 
Armstrong as chairman was appointed to investigate the insurance scandals. 
Among the facts brought to light by the committee was the payment by one 
of the great New York companies of large sums to the Republican national 
campaign fund; the use of the stockholders' money to influence legislation 
and the press; gross favoritism in the appointment of officers and the de- 
termination of their salaries and a general tendency among certain high 
officers to further their private interests through manipulation of the funds 
of the companies. — In 'Wisconsin Governor La Follette's railway tax meas- 
ure became law. — A maximum freight-rate law went into effect in Missouri 
on June 16. The Pennsylvania supreme court issued on June 22 a perma- 
nent injunction restraining the merging of the cities of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny (see last Record, p. 367). — Late in October the Enterprise National 
Bank of Pittsburg failed. The bank had been entrusted with over $ 1 , 000, 000 
of state funds, and in order to retain its position as a favored depository ap- 
pears to have become involved in extensive unsound business dealings with 
prominent politicians in the state. — In South Carolina official investigations 
prosecuted during the summer disclosed extensive corruption in connection 
with the purchase of liquors for the state dispensaries, and a vigorous cam- 
paign was carried on for the abolition of the dispensary system.— Serious 
conflict arose between the officials of the states of Louisiana and Mississippi 
as a result of the quarantine against yellow fever enforced by the latter 
state. The governor of Louisiana charged the Mississippi militia with in- 
vasion of Louisiana territory. — A conference on quarantine and immigra- 
tion called by the governors of twelve southern states was held in Chatta- 
nooga on November 9 and 10. — In New Jersey a vigorous campaign 
against the granting of perpetual franchises to public-utility corporations has 
been carried on by Assemblyman Everett Colby. — In Arkansas an investi- 
gation by the grand jury at Little Rock resulted in the arrest of several 
members of the legislature charged with bribery. In Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts extensive naturalization frauds were disclosed. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — In Philadelphia great popular indignation 
was aroused by the proposal of the city council to extend the lease of the 
municipal gas plant seventy-five years, for the sum of $25,000,000, the 
money to be paid before the end of 1907. As passed by the council the 
bill provided for a slight reduction in the price of gas after 191 1 . The pro- 
position was defended on the ground that the city was in immediate need 
of a large sum of money for public improvements, while the borrowing 
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capacity of the municipality allowed of only $15,000,000 additional indebt- 
edness. Mayor Weaver opposed the passage of the bill on the ground that 
the sum to be paid represented a gross undervaluation of the franchise. In 
order to prevent the passage of the bill over his veto, the mayor undertook 
to overthrow the Republican organization in the city through his control of 
patronage. On May 23 he dismissed from office David. J. Smyth, director 
of the department of public safety, and Peter E. Costello, director of the 
department of public works. A temporary injunction against the removal 
of these officers was granted by Judge Ralston in the court of common 
pleas. Mayor Weaver took forcible possession of the offices on May 25, a 
writ of special supersedeas having been granted by Chief Justice Miller and 
Justice Potter of the supreme court. On May 27 the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company formally withdrew its proposition for a lease, this action 
being taken at the request of the Republican organization. On May 29 
Israel W. Durham, the Republican leader, issued a statement to the effect 
that his friends in the council would not oppose the confirmation of the offi- 
cials appointed by the mayor to succeed Messrs. Smyth and Costello, a 
statement taken to indicate that the machine had surrendered to the mayor. 
On June 1 the mayor announced that he would select an advisory board, 
composed of leading citizens of Philadelphia, to act with him in matters of 
public interest. Early in June several other city officials prominent in the 
Republican organization were dismissed by the mayor. On June 13, by 
the direction of the mayor, Frank H. Caven, select councilman, was ar- 
rested on the charge of violating the law through participation in the profits 
from city contracts. On July 1, Israel W. Durham resigned his position as 
state insurance commissioner. June 23 a warrant was issued for the arrest 
of John W. Hill, formerly chief of the filtration bureau, on charge of for 
gery in connection with filtration contracts. An investigation of the filtra- 
tion and other city contracts was held, and on October 29 a report was made 
public stating that the city had paid $18,761,541 for work which should not 
have cost over $12,430,000. Of the $6,330,000 profits, $5,065,000 had 
been secured by a firm of which Durham is a member. With a view to check- 
ing fraudulent voting in the November election the mayor undertook a thor- 
oughgoing examination of the voting lists, and in June it was reported that 
over 50,000 names had been stricken off. On October 25 over 15,000 ad- 
ditional names were eliminated from the revised voting lists. — In May the city 
of Chicago won a legal victory over the Union Traction Company, which 
had secured an injunction restraining the city from interfering with the use 
of the Adams Street line. The court held that the franchise had expired 
in April, 1904. James Dalrymple, head of the street-railway system of 
Glasgow, Scotland, was invited by Mayor Dunne immediately after his elec- 
tion to visit Chicago and offer advice upon the municipal management of 
street railways. After studying the Chicago situation, Mr. Dalrymple de- 
clared it to be his opinion that municipal ownership could not succeed under 
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American conditions. At the close of the period under review little pro- 
gress had been made toward acquiring the properties of the existing traction 
companies, or in the construction of the competing traction system which 
Mayor Dunne had planned. 

ELECTIONS. — In Ohio the Democratic state ticket was victorious, John 
M. Pattison, candidate for governor, receiving a substantial majority. As 
a result of the election, George B. Cox, Republican "boss" of Cincinnati, 
announced that he would retire from politics. — In Pennsylvania the Demo- 
cratic candidate for state treasurer was elected by a heavy majority. — In 
Massachusetts Mr. Guild, Republican, was elected governor by a majority 
of over 20,000. — In Maryland the proposed constitutional amendment dis- 
franchising the negroes was decisively defeated. — George H. Utter, Repub- 
lican candidate for governor of Rhode Island, was elected. — In New York 
City Mayor George B. McClellan was reelected by a plurality of 3,660 over 
William R. Hearst, municipal ownership candidate. Gross frauds on the 
part of the Democratic machine were alleged, and Mr. Hearst announced 
his intention of contesting the election. William Travers Jerome, inde- 
pendent candidate for district attorney, was reelected by a plurality of about 
5,000. — In Philadelphia the City Party, formed under the leadership of 
Mayor Weaver to combat the machine, carried the city by a large majority. 
— In San Francisco Mr. Schmitz, candidate of the Union Labor party, se- 
cured a majority of about 12,000 over the fusion candidate of the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties. — In Salt Lake City the American party, 
formed to oppose Mormon influence, elected its candidate for mayor and 
secured control of the council. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM. — In July the federal grand jury at Chicago 
indicted 26 persons, officials of the packing companies and of transporta- 
tion agencies for conspiracy in restraint of trade. In Kansas and in Mon- 
tana also the beef trust has been a subject of investigation by grand juries. 
— A federal grand jury in New York has been carrying on an investigation 
to determine whether the American Tobacco Company has been violating 
the Sherman anti -trust law; and the business of the paper trust has been 
under investigation by federal authorities in Wisconsin and Minnesota. — In 
Arkansas the Logan anti-trust act was declared constitutional by the state 
supreme court. — On July 7, the law passed last winter by the Kansas legis- 
lature, appropriating $410,000 to build an oil refinery in connection with a 
branch penitentiary (see last Record, p. 368) was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the state supreme court. — The suit to oust the Standard Oil Com- 
pany from doing business in the state was continued. In Missouri, Sep- 
tember 10, a temporary injunction was secured by the state attorney- 
general restraining the Standard Oil Company and subsidiary corporations 
from doing business in the state (see also The Administration, supra). 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — The Chicago teamsters' strike (see last 
Record, p. 369) reached an acute stage early in May. Large numbers of 
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non-union men, many of them negroes, were imported from St. Louis and 
other cities, to take the places of the strikers. The police were unable to 
cope with the situation and at times the state of the city bordered on an- 
archy. The employers' association armed the strike-breakers in their em- 
ploy with rifles. In a riot that occurred May I, one man was killed and 
1 50 hurt. Serious riots occurred throughout the following week, several 
men being killed and a great number injured. Governor Deneen never- 
theless refused to call out the state troops, since Mayor Dunne insisted upon 
the ability of the Chicago police to cope with the situation. On May 6 Mr. 
Shea, president of the teamsters' union, requested Governor Deneen to act 
as mediator, but the employers refused to consider arbitration. On May 8 
the department stores and dry-goods houses were able to send out almost 
the usual number of delivery wagons, deputy-sheriffs and policemen riding 
on the wagons to defend the drivers. On May 9 teamsters engaged in the 
delivery of flour joined the strike. On May 10 a committee of the labor 
unions secured an interview with President Roosevelt, who was passing 
through the city. In reply to a petition presented to him by the strikers 
against the bringing of federal troops to Chicago, the president declared his 
intention of doing anything that might be necessary to preserve public order. 
On May 1 5 it was reported that the strikers had appealed to the national 
board of the American Federation of Labor, with a view to effecting a 
settlement, but the federation officers were unable to persuade the employ- 
ers to recede from their position. In a conference held on May 20 repre- 
sentatives of the employers' association and of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters reached an agreement upon all points except the 
re-instatement of the drivers of the express companies. Owing to the re- 
fusal of the express companies to yield this point, the strike was resumed; 
and on May 24, it was extended to the lumber district, forcing most of the 
lumber companies to suspend business. Toward the middle of June it was 
reported that the ranks of the strikers were breaking, and that the men 
were applying in large numbers for their old places. On July 1 , the Cook 
County grand jury which for a month had been investigating the teamsters' 
strike returned seventeen indictments against strikers for conspiracy to in- 
jure the business of their employers, and thirty-two indictments on charges 
of intent to commit bodily injury and assault with intent to kill. On July 
2 1 the strike was officially declared off. The duration of the strike was 
105 days; the cost to the unions is estimated at $300,000, and the loss in 
wages at $750,000, while the cost to the employers was placed at $2, 100,- 
000 without including the injury to business. Twenty-one persons were 
killed and 450 injured. In the strike no question of wages or hours nor 
even the question of the recognition of the union had been involved. 
Moreover, it appeared in testimony taken before Master in Chancery Sher- 
man that of the 4500 men involved in the strike only thirty-seven had 
voted on it. — On August 26, the job-printers in Chicago struck for an eight- 
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hour day, and early in September it was announced that job printers 
throughout the country had been ordered out, to the number of about 
6000 men. In Chicago, the strikers practically enforced their demands, as 
also in several other cities. The bulletin issued by the officers of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union on October 15 stated that agreements 
establishing an eight-hour day had been reached between 240 local unions 
and their employers. In fifty-three cities the strike was still on. — On Sep- 
tember 6, 300 United States mail-wagon drivers in New York City struck, 
their demands being an increase in wages and a reduction of the working 
day from twelve hours to eleven. Non-union drivers were put on the wagons, 
and some minor cases of violence were reported. On September 30, the strike 
was declared off. A slight increase in wages was granted. In August a strike 
of several hundred ' * kosher ' ' bakers in New York City took place. The strike 
was vigorously prosecuted, several encounters between the police and the 
strikers taking place, but no one was seriously injured. On August 18 the 
strike had practically ceased, most of the employers having granted the 
men's demands for recognition of the union and for increased wages. — On 
August 7 a general strike was ordered against the American Bridge Com- 
pany. It was estimated that over 15,000 men would be involved. The 
cause of the strike was the sub-letting of a contract by the American Bridge 
Company to an "unfair" concern. — On September 1 a strike was called by 
the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers in New York city. 2, 700 men 
were involved. An increase in wages from $4.00 to $4.50 a day was de- 
manded. — On May 1 1 the Rockmen and Excavators' Union of New York 
city ordered a strike against the Contractors' Protective Association for a 
new wage scale and recognition of the union. 1800 men were at first in- 
volved. On May 23, the Contractors' Association locked out over 10,000 
men. At the close of the period under review, no settlement had been 
reached, but most of the men had returned to work. — On August 1 the 
telegraphers on the Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads, having 
been given their choice between accepting the wage schedules proposed by 
the company or quitting the service, struck to the number of about 1 500. 
Much inconvenience in handling traffic was experienced, but within a few 
days the companies had supplied the places of the strikers. On August 19 
the strike was declared off. — During the summer reports were circu- 
lated that the anthracite coal miners were completing their organization and 
accumulating funds in order that, on the expiration of the strike commis- 
sion's award next April, new conditions, including unequivocal recognition 
of the miners' union, an eight-hour day and an increase in wages for un- 
skilled labor, might be imposed upon the operators. The operators also 
formed an organization with a view to resisting the demands of the men. 
— In June a socialistic labor organization, called "The Industrial Workers 
of the World, ' ' was formed in Chicago to oppose the American Federation 
of Labor. — As referee in the settlement of the Fall River strike (see last 
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Record, p. 368) Governor Douglas found that a partial restoration of wages 
was unjustified. — On May 1 8, Governor Higgins signed a bill authorizing 
the issue of child-employment certificates by local health authorities where 
a child can not produce all the documentary evidence of health required 
under the present law. Another measure signed on the same day extends 
to second-class cities the law of 1903 regulating the employment of children 
in selling newspapers. — On June 21 the Massachusetts supreme court 
handed down a decision holding an attempt to force all laborers to combine 
in unions to be against public policy. On June 23, the United States circuit 
court of California granted an injunction against the California State Feder- 
ation of Labor on the ground that the union had conspired to destroy the 
property and ruin the business of an employer. Picketing was declared 
unlawful in a decision rendered in the appellate court of Illinois early in 
October. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING — Conferences of negroes. 
called for the purpose of discussing the interests of the black race were held 
during the summer at Atlanta, Hampton, Niagara Falls and New York. 
The Niagara Falls conference protested against the movement in the var- 
ious states for curtailing the political rights of the negro. The New York 
conference discussed the position of the negro in business. — In Maryland a 
proposed constitutional amendment, including ' * understanding ' ' and 
' ' grandfather ' ' clauses and designed to limit the suffrage of negroes was 
the main political issue in the period under review. Opponents of the 
amendment emphasized the fact that the negro vote in Maryland was 
not of sufficient importance to endanger white control, and that the meas- 
ure was apparently directed against white foreign-born citizens as well. — In 
Florida the state supreme court declared unconstitutional the ' ' Jim Crow ' ' 
street-car law, which went into effect July 1 . In Nashville negro capitalists 
organized an auto-car line to compete with the street railways, in protest 
against a city ordinance discriminating against negro passengers. — In the 
period under review, twenty-two negroes and one white man were lynched; 
two negroes were burned at the stake. In six cases the charge was rape, in 
most of the remaining cases murder or assault. At Watkinsville, Georgia, 
a mob broke into the jail and lynched seven prisoners charged with various 
crimes. Attempted lynchings in Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky were 
frustrated by the intervention of the militia. All the lynchings took place 
in the southern states. — Race riots occurred at Turner, South Carolina, in 
New York city, in Pittsburg, at Carlisle, Indiana, and in several counties 
of Texas. — In Illinois, an act was approved by the governor providing that 
any person taking part in a mob which inflicts injury to life or limb under 
color of punishment for crime or misdoing may be fined and imprisoned ; 
that surviving heirs of the victim of a lynching may recover damages not 
to exceed $10,000 from the county in which the lynching takes place ; and 
that a sheriff who fails to prevent a lynching of prisoners in his custody 
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shall be removed from office by the governor and reinstated only upon 
proof of his inability to protect the prisoners. — In Mississippi a federal grand 
jury returned indictments against 300 persons on the charge of whitecap- 
ping. — In Alabama John C. Bowdoin was convicted in the United States 
circuit court for holding a white man in peonage. 

III. LATIN AMERICA. 
The new monetary law in Mexico (see last Record, p. 372) became 
operative on May 1. The theoretical unit of the monetary system is repre- 
sented by seventy-five centigrams (11.57 grains) pure gold, denominated a 
peso ; silver coins will be struck on the basis of this peso. The power of 
coining will appertain to the federal executive exclusively. — The Congress 
of Costa Rica met on May 1. The message of President Esquivel an- 
nounced that the commerce of the country was increasing and that the 
credit of the republic was being strengthened abroad. The budget showed 
a surplus of receipts over expenditures. The settlement of the foreign debt 
was stated to be the most important problem before the Congress and the 
country. — On May 23, the National Liberal Convention of Cuba nominated 
Jos6 Miguel Gomez, governor of Santa Clara province, for president and 
Senator Alfredo Zayas for vice-president. The candidates of the Moderate 
party, nominated in July, were President Palma, for reelection, and Sefior 
Mendez Capote for vice-president. On July 23, the commission sent by 
the government to examine the municipal records of the town of Vueltas 
found the building in which they were kept in flames. The mayor and 
other officials were indicted on a charge of resisting government in- 
spectors in the performance of their duty. The relations between the Lib- 
erals and the Moderates were severely strained owing to serious charges 
and counter-charges of dishonest electioneering methods. At Cienfuegos, 
on September 22, Representative Villuendas, Chief of Police Illance and 
four others were killed. Evidence was found that the Liberals had planned 
to use dynamite extensively. The elections of boards of registration on 
September 23 resulted in a complete victory for the Moderates. The final 
elections were set for December. On September 27 Gomez withdrew his 
name from the Liberal ticket, declaring that, as there was no hope of fair 
play at the elections in December, the United States ought to be asked to 
intervene. The Liberals on October 1 refused to accept the resignation of 
Gomez. The government denied charges of illegal action and in Octo- 
ber eleven liberals were indicted for sedition. — On May 1 a convention of 
the people of Colombia extended the term of General Reyes as president 
from four to ten years. — In May President Castro, of Venezuela, granted 
amnesty to political offenders, but the limitation of the grant to offenders of the 
second rank excluded the chief adversaries of the president. On June 7, Gen- 
eral Castro was formally reelected president of the republic. In July Vene- 
zuela paid the first instalment in satisfaction of the British and German claims 
under the recent contract for the conversion of the foreign debt. (For other 
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Venezuelan events, see American International Relations, supra.') — 
The federal Congress of Brazil opened early in May. The message of the 
president was devoted largely to financial questions and to relations with 
other South American states, particularly to the delimitation of frontiers. 
It laid stress on the necessity of attracting immigration and announced the 
introduction of a measure creating a ministry of agriculture. In August the 
Senate voted an amnesty in favor of those who participated in the sedition 
of last November. (See last Record, p. 371.) — The congress of Argen- 
tina opened May 1 . The message of President Quintana promised that the 
state of siege proclaimed on account of the revolutionary movement last 
February (see last Record, p. 371) should not be prolonged ; announced 
electoral reforms, the shortening of the term of military service, legislation 
on labor questions, reduction of customs duties and of patent fees; and re- 
commended the progressive renewal and increase of the fleet. Measures 
for the conversion of the national debt passed both houses during the sum- 
mer. On August 1 2 an unsuccessful attempt was made to assassinate the 
president. In October the Workmen's Federation decided on a general 
strike, and Congress retaliated by passing a resolution declaring martial 
law throughout the country for ninety days. — In July the Paraguay Cham- 
ber of Deputies passed a bill organizing a general office of immigration and 
colonization. — The Congress of Chili opened in June. The presidential 
message announced an adjustment of the differences with Argentina and 
Bolivia. The propositions for legislative action included reform of the code, 
of the consular service and of the police system, and plans for irrigation and 
for the development of the merchant marine. 

IV. BRITISH AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA 
In Canada the debate on the organization of the Northwest territories 
continued to occupy the attention of the Dominion Parliament (see last 
Record, p. 372). The attempt of the opposition to block the measure of 
the government by an amendment referring educational matters to the dis- 
cretion of the provinces was defeated in May. The government carried 
through its bill and the new provinces were formally inaugurated during 
the first part of September. Parliament increased the pay of ministers and 
legislators, and voted a salary to the leader of the opposition and annuities 
to ex-ministers. Parliament was prorogued on July 20, and it was an- 
nounced that there would be a reconstruction of the ministry before another 
session opened. — In September a board of three ministers began an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the trade conditions of the country with a view to the 
revision of the tariff. The annual convention of the Dominion Trade and 
Labor Congress at Toronto in September passed a resolution condemning 
Chamberlain's fiscal policy. — In Australia the Commonwealth Parliament 
opened on June 28. A combination of the protectionist and labor members 
brought about a defeat of the Reid ministry, and a new government was 
formed under the leadership of Mr. Deakin. The program of the new 
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ministry includes a white Australia, preferential trade, old-age pensions, 
anti-trust legislation and commonwealth assumption of state debts. On 
October 19, the House of Representatives adopted a resolution petitioning 
Edward VII for home rule for Ireland. — The South Australian elections in 
June resulted in the return,of fifteen labor members. When the assembly 
met in July, the old government was defeated and a new ministry under 
Mr. Price, the labor leader, was formed. In August the new ministry an- 
nounced its policy as including reduction of the legislative council franchise 
to £ l S> a regnactment of the income-tax law, progressive land taxes, and 
railway extension. The budget report in September announced a satis- 
factory state of finances and proposed a graduated land tax. A bill for the 
compulsory purchase of large estates was introduced in September. — The 
Daglish ministry in West Australia was reconstructed in June; but when 
the Parliament opened in July the ministry was defeated. In August a new 
cabinet was formed under the leadership of Mr. Rason. — The New South 
"Wales Parliament opened on June 13. Among the measures of domestic 
legislation proposed in the opening speech were a local government bill, 
temperance reform, old-age pensions and an amendment to the arbitration 
act. Reference was also made to the steady improvement in public credit. 
The budget statement in September showed a favorable financial condition. 
— The Queensland Parliament opened on July 25 and was informed in the 
opening speech that for the first time in many years the revenue exceeded 
the expenditure. The budget statement in September announced the stop- 
page of borrowing for five years and the introduction of a graduated land 
tax to break up large estates. The appointment of Lord Chelmsford as gov- 
ernor of Queensland was confirmed by the king in July. — The New Zealand 
Parliament opened on June 27. The governor's speech promised an in- 
crease in old-age pensions, a local government bill, a restriction of inter- 
est on loans, and called attention to the favorable results of the preferential 
tariff. The budget report showed an increase of the public debt by 
£ 2 > 339) 000 over the preceding year. In August a bill was introduced enab- 
ling the government to acquire land and erect workmen's dwellings. 

V. EUROPE. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — The session of Parliament, which 
opened in February (see last Record, p. 373), continued until August 11, 
when it was prorogued until October 30. The Balfour government was de- 
feated on the proposition of reducing the Irish land commission (July 20) 
and on other minor matters, sometimes by tricks of the opposition ; the by- 
elections showed a turn in public opinion against the ministry. The min- 
istry, however, continued to retain office, the premier declaring that the 
fate of the government should not be decided by chance divisions. The 
publication on June 14 of a war-office blue-book revealing extensive pecu- 
lations in stores during the Boer war was the signal for a severe attack on 
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the government, but a motion of censure was defeated. A commission of 
inquiry into the scandals was instituted and began its inquest on July 17. 
The government's scheme for redistributing the seats in the House of Com- 
mons, made public in July, provided roughly for one member for every 
65,000 population, reduced the Irish representation by twenty-two seats and 
added one to Wales, four to Scotland and seventeen to England. The 
Irish and Liberals at once began a fierce opposition and the government 
shortly withdrew the bill until the next session. Agitation over unemploy- 
ment (see last Record, p. 374) continued and a bill dealing with the ques- 
tion was passed by Parliament. The act, which is limited to three years, 
confers on the local government board large powers in regulating the con- 
ditions under which applications for work may be entertained and work may 
be provided. Under the act the board issued an order establishing distress 
committees of the common council of the city of London and in every metro- 
politan borough and a central body for the county of London, and fixed the 
constitution and proceedings of these bodies. The local committees have 
no power to impose rates except for establishment charges, emigration and 
the acquisition of land ; hence for the operation of the relief works they are 
largely dependent on charity. Agitation for the appropriation of money for 
the provision of work continued after the passage of the bill. Parliament 
also passed a Scottish Church act abolishing the legal situation created by 
the decision of the House of Lords in the Free Church case (see Records 
of December, 1904, p. 739 ; June, 1905, p. 374) and constituting a com- 
mission to distribute the property in question between the claimants on 
principles of justice. A bill excluding destitute aliens and providing for an 
immigration inspectorship was passed in the closing days. In May the 
trades dispute bill (see last Record, p. 373) was withdrawn from committee 
by the promoters on the ground that an amendment had been adopted fatal 
to the measure. On May 12 the women's enfranchisement measure (see 
last Record, p. 374) was talked out on the second reading. In his proro- 
gation speech the king called attention to the Moroccan situation, the con- 
ditions in Macedonia and Crete, and the treaty with the ameer of Afghan- 
istan. The speaker of the House, Mr. Gully, resigned in June and was 
succeeded by Deputy Speaker James W. Lowther, a Conservative. The 
government decided to appoint a commission on the poor law, the first 
general inquiry since 1833. — At the Cooperative Congress opened at Pais- 
ley in June a motion to join forces with the labor representation committee 
was defeated by a large majority. The Trade Union Congress held at 
Hanley in September rejected a motion in favor of compulsory arbitration 
and voted by an overwhelming majority against tariff reform. The educa- 
tional policy of the government was condemned. — The celebration of the 
siege of Perry was the occasion of fierce riots in Londonderry in August. 
Twenty houses were wrecked in the conflict between the Orangemen and 
the Nationalists. 
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FRANCE. — The Moroccan affair and the separation of church and state 
were the principal subjects of discussion in the French parliament until its 
adjournment July 13 for the summer recess. M. Delcasse, minister of for- 
eign affairs, resigned June 6 on account of the opposition to his policy con- 
cerning Morocco (see last Record, p. 354, and International Relations 
in Africa, supra). M. Rouvier took charge of the foreign office ad in- 
terim and finally decided to retain it permanently, M. Merlou becoming 
minister of finance. At the urgent request of the premier, the discussion 
of the Moroccan and other foreign questions was deferred until after the 
summer recess. The bill for the separation of church and state passed the 
Chamber of Deputies on July 3, thus concluding the task which had occu- 
pied the Chamber since March (see last Record, p. 375). By this bill, 
which is more moderate than that introduced last year by M. Combes, the 
free exercise of religion and celebration of public worship are guaranteed ; 
the ecclesiastical budget is abolished; public establishments connected 
with religion are suppressed ; members of the clergy are excluded from 
municipal offices until the expiration of eight years from the passing of the 
law and are also forbidden to take an active part in politics ; pensions and 
compensations are allotted to priests. The bill was sent to the Senate on 
July 4 and it is expected that it will become a law by January 1. Several 
by-elections in May and June resulted in the return of Republicans and 
Radicals. The budget for 1906, introduced in the Chamber of Deputies 
early in July, provided for an increase of 67,000,000 francs over the ex- 
penditures of 1905. This increase, which will be met by revenue derived 
from ordinary sources, is caused largely by the new bills just passed, in- 
creasing the efficiency of the army and navy, raising the salaries of teach- 
ers, reorganizing the poor-law system, and increasing the shipping subsi- 
dies. 

GERMANY. — After the Easter vacation the Reichstag assembled on 
May 10 and closed on May 30. The four chief measures before the as- 
sembly were an amendment to the treasury law, regulation of military 
pensions, reform of civil procedure and a bill concerning a railway in the 
Cameroons. The government was unable to secure the enactment of any 
of these measures owing to the refusal of the parliamentary factions, in- 
cluding both Conservative groups, to come to a working agreement. Only 
some minor measures were carried through. The attention of the Reichs- 
tag was withdrawn from the regular business before it by discussion of the 
mining amendment law which was under consideration in the Prussian 
lower house. The Centre party believed that the time had come to strike 
a blow at Prussian legislation through action in the Reichstag and thus 
secure the credit for the initiative in beneficial legislation. A motion was 
brought in by Herr Hompesch demanding the regulation of mining labor 
in the form of an amendment to the national commercial laws. This 
motion was supported by the Radicals and Social Democrats, but was de- 
feated by the opposition of the Conservatives, Free Conservatives, and 
National Liberals. In view of this parliamentary impasse, the Reichstag 
was adjourned on May 30. — On June 3 the Prussian Landtag passed the 
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third reading of the mining amendment law providing for obligatory 
miners' committees and the abolition of deductions from wages for stone 
and slate cut. — In June Herr Kunert, a socialist member of the Reichstag, 
was imprisoned at Halle for declaring in a speech that the German soldiers 
in China in 1900 were guilty of looting and of abusing women. — The annual 
Socialist Congress at Jena in September adopted a new scheme of party 
organization and voted for a political mass strike in case attempts should 
be made in any state further to restrict the suffrage. — On July 5, Prince 
von Biilow prohibited the appearance of M. Jaures at a socialist meeting in 
Berlin, but the latter's speech was printed in French and German news- 
papers and large parts of it were read at the meeting. — The Crown Prince 
and Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin were married in June at 
Berlin. — The Lippe-Detmold dynastic controversy (see last Record, p. 
376) was terminated the last of October by a decision in favor of Count 
Leopold. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The Austrian Reichsrath began its summer 
session on June 14. On July 6, the Chamber ratified the commercial treaty 
with Germany concluded last January. The opposition came chiefly from 
the Czech Radicals, who saw in the acceptance of the treaty an increased 
pressure upon Hungary to settle the conflict with the crown, for the reason 
that an acceptance by Hungary would imply the renewal of the economic 
compact with Austria until 1917. The autumn session of the Reichsrath 
opened the last of September. In his opening address the premier sug- 
gested that Austria might be compelled to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Hungary, especially in such matters as electoral reforms. This was met 
in Hungary by a protest from Count Tisza and the other liberals. — After 
the defeat of the Hungarian government in the February elections (see 
last Record, p. 377) and pending the formation of a new cabinet. Count 
Tisza continued to act as premier. On May 8 he again offered his resigna- 
tion to the emperor, who, however, refused to relieve him and his colleagues 
from their duties. In the latter part of May Count Andrassy was sent to 
confer with the emperor but failed to arrive at an understanding with the 
monarch. On May 29 M. Kossuth introduced in the lower chamber a 
motion recommending that an autonomous customs tariff be drawn up for 
the defence of Hungary in the event that the renewal of commercial 
arrangements on a dual basis should prove unwise. The majority party 
in the Hungarian parliament was ignored by the emperor on June 12 when 
he finally accepted the resignation of Count Tisza and appointed General 
Baron Fejervary to succeed him. This only served to widen the breach 
between the two kingdoms, and the appearance of the Fejervary cabinet 
on June 21 resulted in considerable disturbance in the lower chamber in 
the course of which the baron and his colleagues withdrew. Kossuth then 
moved a resolution of want of confidence in the new government which 
was adopted by a two-thirds majority. After a heated exchange of views 
between the majority and the minority, Count Tisza and the Liberal party 
also left the chamber. It had already been announced that the Parliament 
was prorogued until September 15. The proceedings in the chamber 
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closed with the adoption of a motion pledging the country not to pay its 
quota to the common expenditure of the dual monarchy and summoning 
counties and communes to refuse to collect taxes or raise recruits. The 
Fejervary cabinet received a second blow from the adoption in the House 
of Magnates of a resolution of lack of confidence. In spite of these demon- 
strations the emperor steadily refused to discharge the cabinet. Confer- 
ences during July between Fejervary and various leaders of the opposition 
were characterized by an uncompromising attitude on both sides. On July 
18, the coalition majority of the lower chamber issued a manifesto attack- 
ing the Fejervary ministry as unconstitutional and urging citizens not to 
pay taxes or obey the government. Consequently the emperor issued a 
program, which was taken as an ultimatum to the Hungarians, declaring 
that the use of the Magyar tongue for military commands was not a matter 
to be discussed. In August a conference was held between the emperor 
and the ministers of both countries to consider the crisis. On September 
15 the Hungarian Parliament reopened, and was immediately confronted 
by a demonstration on the part of the Socialists in favor of universal suff- 
rage. It was asserted that this movement had been instigated by the gov- 
ernment as a means of defeating the Kossuth-Apponyi coalition. A peti- 
tion with half a million signers was handed in to the president and an 
army of 50,000 workmen appeared before Parliament to appeal in person 
to the deputies. As the Magyars who insist that their language shall be 
the only official one are said to be in a decided minority in Hungary, the 
movement for universal suffrage was regarded as a menace to their plans. 
The crown however refused to sanction the reform and Premier Fejervary 
resigned at the opening of the session. On Kossuth's objection to a 
proposed prorogation until October 10 and his renewed appeal to patriots 
to refuse to pay taxes or furnish recruits until a constitutional government 
should be established, the cabinet left the house followed by the entire 
Liberal party, leaving the Coalition in possession. On September 23, the 
leaders of the Coalition were summoned to the imperial palace ; but there 
was no relaxation in the determination of each side to keep its ground. A 
street riot occurred September 27 in Buda-Pest, as the result of rival torch- 
light processions of the Socialists and the Coalition supporters, and forty 
or fifty persons were killed. The last of September the committee of the 
Coalition issued a manifesto to the nation protesting against the emperor's 
ultimatum as not in conformity with the constitution. Further demonstra- 
tions on the part of the Coalition were regularly disturbed by Socialists 
agitating for universal suffrage. The Hungarian Parliament was prorogued 
on October 10 until December 19, the announcement of the order being 
followed in both houses by warm protests against the frequency with which 
this measure was being used. On October 18 Baron Fejervary was re- 
appointed as premier. He will support universal, direct and secret suff- 
rage, concessions on the language question whereby the Hungarian lan- 
guage will be used in drilling Hungarian regiments; and measures for the 
benefit of the working and agricultural classes, such as compulsory insur- 
ance and free education. The Magyar forces immediately united for a 
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campaign against the ministry while the Socialists and Radicals began an 
agitation in favor of universal suffrage which led to many collisions with 
the police. 

Italy. — The Italian Senate opened on May 9 and the Chamber May 11. 
The debate on the budget occupied the greater part of the session. In 
May, the minister of marine introduced a bill designed to double the 
navy within a few years, and a proposal for the establishment of military 
ports along the Adriatic at Venice, Ancona, Brindisi and Tarentum. The 
last week in May, the government announced an arrangement with the 
Southern Railway Company by which the management will pursue a 
course relative to wages and rates similar to that pursued by the govern- 
ment lines. On June 13, the minister of war, General Pedotti, declared his 
intention of submitting a bill for the reduction of military service to a term 
of two years. After passing navy and army estimates, the Chamber ad- 
journed July 2. — Harmony between the Italian government and the Vati- 
can was further promoted by an encyclical issued by the pope on June 19, 
in which he discussed the adaptability of the Catholic church to the civil 
situation and granted the clergy full liberty to participate in public affairs, 
though urging them to refrain from party strife. The direct result of this 
letter was seen on July 3, when the combined force of Clericals and Con- 
servatives defeated the Liberals in the municipal elections in Rome by a 
majority of over 3000 in a total vote of 17,000. 

RUSSIA. — Agitation for political and economic reform, taking the form 
of strikes and outbreaks of violence, continued to disturb public order. On 
May 5 a second zemstvo congress opened at Moscow. On account of the 
police intervention in public meetings it was held at a private residence. 
The congress unanimously voted for universal suffrage as the basis for the 
election of an assembly ; it also approved a parliament of two houses mod- 
eled on the French system. On May 19 the czar issued a manifesto fixing 
October 17 as the date for the convocation of the Zemsky Sobor. Five 
days later the professional bodies throughout the empire formed a national 
organization for liberal propaganda. Popular feeling against the govern- 
ment was strengthened by an order on June 6 forbidding the delegates to 
a pan-Russian zemstvo congress to hold their meetings. Two weeks later, 
however, the czar received a deputation from the zemstvos and doumas 
which presented a petition in favor of peace and a representative body. In 
July the greatest liberal congress yet held was opened in Moscow with 
more than two hundred and fifty delegates of a widely representative char- 
acter. This congress denounced the Bulighin scheme for a national as- 
sembly, announced on July 7, which was substantially that later adopted 
by the czar. The congress objected to a suffrage based on class distinc- 
tions and adopted a constitutional program appealing to the people to re- 
sist oppression. Several papers were suspended for their attitude toward 
the appeal; and the governor-general of Moscow, because of his tolerant 
position, was replaced by M. Durnove ; the houses of the president and 
secretary of the congress were broken open by the police and all docu- 
ments relating to the congress were seized. On August 1 a grand minis- 
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terial meeting under the presidency of the czar was held at Peterhof to 
reconsider the Bulighin scheme before its final promulgation. Minor 
changes were made, but no concession was made to the demand for guar- 
antees for the rights and liberties of the subject. On August 19 the czar 
published his manifesto instituting a national consultative assembly, to be 
summoned not later than January, 1906. The perfection of the organiza- 
tion was left to the emperor, and reservations were made in regard to the 
participation of Finland in the scheme. The czar made no reference to the 
existing exigencies but gave the credit of such an assembly to his ances- 
tors. The proposed assembly was to consist of members chosen by the 
people of Russia in accordance with the election regulations; it was to 
meet and dissolve at the will of the czar; it was to enjoy the free expression 
of opinion in matters within its competence and exercise all the functions 
of a consultative body. The electoral franchise was extremely complex; 
the working classes and ordinary middle class of the towns were excluded ; 
the representatives of the peasants were to be chosen indirectly ; the direct 
ballot was to be in the hands of wealthy landlords, land-owning clergy and 
capitalists. Poland was to have additional members, placing it on an equal- 
ity with the rest of Russia. The scheme was far from satisfactory to the great 
majority of the revolutionists and agitation continued for a more extended 
suffrage. On September 25, a congress of the zemstvos and other bodies 
met in Moscow, and after a heated debate resolved that although the pro- 
posed national douma was not a truly representative body, it was neces- 
sary to participate in its proceedings and work for the improvement of its 
organization and the extension of its powers. The Zemstvoists formulated 
a platform demanding the personal guarantees of a bill of rights. On 
October 30 the czar, acting under pressure of violent agitation, issued a 
new charter announcing real inviolability of person, freedom of conscience, 
speech and association, extending the right to vote in the coming douma 
elections to those classes excluded by the above constitution, and establish- 
ing the rule that no law should be enforced without the approval of the 
national assembly. Count Witte was immediately called to form a cabinet 
of responsible ministers. — During this period of political agitation revolu- 
tionary disturbances continued. On May 23 the governor-general of 
Baku was killed by a bomb and the province fell into a state of disorder. 
The disturbances at Warsaw were so extensive that semi-martial law 
was proclaimed on June 1. During the latter part of the same month 
conditions approaching civil war prevailed in Trans-Caucasia. Reports 
of strikes, demonstrations and agrarian disorders poured into St. Peters- 
burg from Poland and the Caucasus as well as from other parts of the 
realm. On June 23 a pitched battle between armed workmen and the 
troops was fought at Lodz and martial law was proclaimed there. 
The strike situation at Odessa was aggravated on June 28 by the arrival 
of the battleship " Kniaz Potemkin " which had fallen into the hands 
of mutineers. On shore there was a general destruction of life and 
property in which Armenians, Tartars, Persians and Kurds as well as 
other discontented factions participated. The disorder was quelled by the 
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government and twenty-four ringleaders were hanged. The mutineers 
left Odessa and steamed to Theodosia in the Crimea, whence they issued 
a manifesto to the powers, declaring Russia to be in a state of civil war, 
and an appeal to the crews of other war vessels to join in the insurrection. 
Failing to secure supplies and additional support, although the Black Sea 
fleet was permeated by a spirit of mutiny, the " Kniaz Potemkin " surren- 
dered to the Roumanian authorities at Constantza on July 8, on condition 
that the members of the crew should be sent to any frontier they chose. 
The vessel was returned to Russia. A torpedo-boat accompanying the 
" Kniaz Potemkin " returned to Sevastopol where the crew declared that 
they had not mutinied but had been compelled to follow the insurgents. 
The " Georgei Pobiedonosets," another battleship of the Black Sea fleet, 
was for a time in the hands of mutineers, but they surrendered on July 2 
and forty-five sailors were shot. On July 11 the chief of the Moscow police 
was murdered by a petitioner. On July 23 there were serious riots at Nijni 
Novgorod, w.hich resulted in the death of a large number of women and 
students. In August the Baltic provinces were the scene of grave disorder; 
the upper classes left the country in large numbers, and the government 
had to appoint an extraordinary commission to draft measures for restora- 
tion of peace. At the end of October disturbances still prevailed in these 
provinces and in the Caucasus and Poland. The imperial concessions ot 
October 30 did not have the anticipated effect of establishing order in the 
empire. Massacres of the Jews broke out with renewed atrocity, reaction- 
aries instigated revolts, and sailors and soldiers in large numbers mutinied. 
— Some important administrative measures were published during the 
period under review. An imperial rescript of May 16 so modified the 
restrictions existing in nine of the western governments of Russia as to 
give Poles and Catholics greater freedom in the acquisition of farming 
ands and other property and to allow the schools to give instruction inl 
the Polish and Lithuanian languages. The decree was partially nullified 
by the retention of the old school administration and the former instruc- 
tors. Further concessions were made in June by a decree permitting the 
introduction of Catholic instruction into the schools and a wider use of the 
Polish language, although Russian was retained as the official tongue. 
This decree further provided that freedom of movement should be allowed 
between Poland and the adjacent governments; and that the governor- 
general of Poland might introduce zemstvo institutions and municipal 
self-government, reform the administration of justice and arrange for the 
impartial sale of crown lands. On June 5 an imperial ukase announced 
that all matters connected with crime and public safety were placed under 
the control of the under secretary of police, and a second ukase an- 
nounced the appointment to this office of General Trepoff, assistant 
minister of the interior. An income-tax commission met the first week 
in June and passed resolutions declaring an income tax desirable and 
feasible as a supplement to the present direct tax. — Admiral Birileff 
was appointed minister of marine early in July and was charged with 
the duties of rebuilding the navy and reforming the naval administra- 
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tion. September 6 Rear Admiral Nebogatoff and the four commanding 
officers of the ships surrendered in the Sea of Japan were dismissed from 
the service, and dates were set for the trial of these and other officers. — 
Finland also participated in the revolutionary disturbances. Many bombs 
were thrown in Helsingfors during September and a large store of arms 
was discovered in an island in the Gulf of Bothnia. A body of 800 dele- 
gates from all parts of Finland, assembled to discuss the political situation, 
was dispersed by troops at Helsingfors on September 13. The czar threat- 
ened martial law and sent strong reinforcements to maintain order. He 
refused to grant the request of the Finnish Senate for an extraordinary 
session of the Diet but decided that the Finnish and Swedish languages 
might be used in the higher administrative departments of Finland. On 
September 27, thirteen members of the Finnish Senate were arrested at 
Helsingfors on charges of high treason. 

NORWAY AND SWKDEN.— In the latter part of May, King Oscar 
resumed control of affairs (see last Record, p. 380). On May 18, the 
Norwegian Storthing, by an unanimous vote, adopted the bill for a separate 
consular service, to be placed under the direction of a Norwegian govern- 
ment department, the relations of its members to the general diplomatic 
service to be determined by royal decree. On May 27, King Oscar refused 
to sanction this consular law. Thereupon the cabinet ministers resigned, 
but the king refused to accept their resignations on the ground that it was 
impossible to form a new cabinet. On June 7, the ministers presented 
their resignations to the Storthing. Setting aside the prerogative of the 
crown, which was declared to have lapsed, the Storthing accepted the 
resignations, declared that the union of the two countries under one king 
was dissolved and asked King Oscar to permit a prince of his house to be- 
come king of Norway. Two days later, the Norwegian Council of State 
reorganized the government along the lines planned before this declara- 
tion of independence and called upon the army to pledge its allegiance to 
the new authorities. Minister of State Loevland was made foreign minister, 
and a new Norwegian flag was hoisted, divested of the emblem of union. 
On June 14, the king addressed a letter to the president of the Storthing 
denying that his veto of the consular law was unconstitutional. At the 
same time, the Swedish Council refused to recognize Norway's provisional 
government. On June 21 the Riksdag was opened by the king. A bill 
was presented by the government asking for authority to negotiate with 
the Norwegian Storthing with a view to the constitutional solution of the 
questions involved in the separation. On June 27 this bill was referred in 
each house to a special committee. The Senate committee consisted of 
nine anti-government and three pro-government members and the House 
committee of five pro-government, five anti-government, and two inde- 
pendent members. On July 28, the Norwegian Storthing accepted the 
provisional government's proposal for a referendum on the question of dis- 
solution of the union, and August 13 was fixed as the date for its submis- 
sion to the people. On July 25, the Swedish government's proposal for an 
immediate negotiation with Norway was rejected by the special committee 
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of the Riksdag and the ministry resigned. The committee recommended, 
however, that the will of the Norwegian people be ascertained clearly and 
categorically before negotiations were entered into. On August 2, a coali- 
tion ministry was formed under the premiership of Herr Lundeberg, chair- 
man of the special committee. On August 1 1, King Oscar again temporarily 
turned over the control of affairs to the crown prince on the ground of 
physical inability to cope with the situation. The referendum was taken 
in Norway on August 13, resulting in 368,200 votes for dissolution and 184 
against. The Storthing met August 21, and four days later, as a result of 
its request to the Swedish authorities for cooperation in the matter of dis- 
solution, delegates were appointed in each country to discuss the matter in 
joint conference. The conference opened its session August 31 at Karlstad. 
A peaceful adjustment was rendered especially difficult by a dispute over 
the maintenance of Norwegian fortifications on the frontier. On Septem- 
ber 23 an agreement was finally reached by which a peaceful separation 
was insured. The agreement provided for the submission of future dis- 
putes to the Hague tribunal, with the novel provision that this tribunal 
should have power to decide whether a point at issue was of sufficient im- 
portance to justify either country in refusing to submit the issue to arbitra- 
tion. It provided also for the establishment of a neutral zone along the 
southern frontier between the two countries and for settlement of the ques- 
tions of reindeer pasturage, transit traffic and common waterways. The 
Swedish Riksdag met in special session on October 2 to deal with the 
question of dissolution. The king was not present nor any member of the 
royal family nor the diplomatic body. The speech from the throne was 
read by Premier Lundeberg ; the question of separation was referred to a 
special committee ; and the session adjourned. In October the Storthing 
and Riksdag agreed to the Karlstad convention. On October 16 the latter 
body repealed the union with Norway, and two days later the session was 
closed by King Oscar. On October 31 the Storthing adopted the govern- 
ment's proposal that it be vested with full power to negotiate with Prince 
Charles of Denmark for his aceptance of the crown of Norway on condi- 
tion that the matter be finally submitted to the people. A motion to sub- 
mit a referendum on the form of government was rejected. — Elections for 
the Swedish Second Chamber, concluded October 1, resulted in several 
Socialist gains, raising the number of their seats to 14. The election 
turned largely upon the extension of the franchise and proportional repre- 
sentation. The First Chamber as constituted will be in favor of the latter, 
but the new Second Chamber will be opposed to it. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — The elections for the Second Cham- 
ber of the States General of Holland in June returned 52 Anti-ministerial- 
ists and 48 Ministerialists. The result was the resignation of Dr. Kuyper 
on July 3. The party divisions of the Anti-ministerialists delayed the for- 
mation of a new cabinet until August 14, when Mr. Demeester was selected 
as premier. The States General opened on September 19. The speech 
from the throne declared the conditions of the country and the colonies to 
be satisfactory and proposed a number of new laws and an extension of 
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the sources of revenue to meet new expenditures. On September 27 the 
premier announced to the chamber that a revision of the clauses of the 
constitution relating to the electoral system would be proposed during the 
term of the present legislature. The budget laid before the States General 
in September announced a deficit and proposed an increase in the tax on 
capital and incomes. — In June the Belgian Chamber voted in favor of 
treaties of arbitration concluded with Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Spain and Greece, and the senate adopted the treaty of commerce with 
Germany. In May the communal council of Antwerp accepted the gov- 
ernment's scheme for such an extension of the port as to make it the first 
port of the world. A reorganization of the defenses of Antwerp was also 
agreed on. — On July 10 the parliament of Iceland opened for the first time 
since the extended measure of self-government was bestowed upon the 
island. The session was opened by the resident minister, M. Haffstein, 
and the speech from the throne announced that internal Danish politics 
should no longer involve changes in the government of Iceland. — The 
Cortes of Spain was convoked on June 14. On a motion of want of confi- 
dence, the Villaverde ministry was defeated on the 20th and the king in- 
vited the Liberal leader, Senor Monteros Rio, to form a cabinet. On 
August 19 a decree of dissolution was issued fixing the election of the de- 
puties for September 10 and that of the senators for September 25. The 
elections for the Chamber resulted in the return of 140 Ministerialists, 64 
Conservatives, 23 Republicans, six independents and three Carlists. The 
senatorial elections returned 109 Liberals, 52 Conservatives, four independ- 
ents, two Carlists and two Republicans. The Cortes met on October 11. 
The king's speech laid stress on the excellent relations between Spain and 
the Vatican, and announced the introduction of tariff and reform measures. 
A ministerial crisis caused the reconstruction of the cabinet on October 30, 
giving more power to the Liberals. There was severe economic distress 
during the summer and autumn, and the government asked for extraordin- 
ary credits for relief work. — In Portugal, the Cortes opened on August 16. 
The policy of the government was announced as economic and financial 
reform. On August 24 the Chamber of Deputies voted confidence in the 
government. — In Greece, in the latter part of May, the Chamber took up 
the discussion of the budget, which, on its presentation by M. Gannarakis, 
minister of finance, was found to contain a deficit of 7,000,000 drachmas. 
A series of projects was submitted whereby expenditure might be reduced. 
The first week in June a bill was passed reducing the number of deputies to 
about 176, a diminution of 60 members. On June 13, the premier, M. Del- 
yanis, was murdered as a result of his restrictions on gambling-houses. 
The king provisionally appointed M. Gannarakis, minister of finance, to fill 
the vacant office of minister of the interior. The new cabinet was announced 
June 30 with M. Rolli as premier, only one of the previous ministers being 
retained. M. Rolli at once undertook the task of covering the deficit and, 
by a revision of the tariff and a stricter system of accounts, was accomplish- 
ing something during the summer. The Chamber closed its session July 
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29, after passing measures intended to secure a more efficient financial 
regime. — The revolution continued in Crete (see last Record, p. 355), and 
the insurgents became involved with foreign detachments acting under 
orders to prevent the union with Greece. The encounters were chiefly 
with Russian, British and Italian troops. Several important points were 
seized by the revolutionists and many Mohammedans fled to Asia Minor. 
In July, the consuls gave the insurgents fifteen days in which to lay down 
their arms, and in August martial law was extended over large sections of 
the island, but disorders continued. On September 16, the Cretan Cham- 
ber resolved upon the convocation of a constituent assembly to meet about 
eight months later to revise the constitutional charter. The Greek gov- 
ernment, while maintaining an attitude of neutrality satisfactory to the 
powers, has called attention to the failure of their policy in Crete. — On 
May 17 the Servian Skupshtina was convoked by ukase to discuss loans 
and commercial treaties with Germany and Montenegro. Failing to secure 
a majority in the vote for president of the assembly, the ministry was 
forced to adjourn for a time. General Grovitch made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to form a new cabinet, and the king called on M. Stoyanovitch, 
leader of the independent radicals, who organized a ministry in June. 
New elections for the Skupshtina were held on July 23, but the insufficient 
majority obtained by the government led to the resignation of the Stoyano- 
vitch ministry on August 12. The extraordinary session closed on August 
19. — On July 21 an attempt was made to assassinate the Sultan of Turkey. 
In the ensuing investigation other plots were unearthed. 

VI. ASIA AND AFRICA. 

Owing to the capture of Sanaa (Yemen) from the Turks by the Arabian 
insurgents, the principal sheik of Yemen went to Constantinople during 
May to negotiate for autonomy in return for tribute (see last Record, p. 
383). At the close of the Record, the position of the sultan's troops in 
the rebellious provinces was precarious. — A British commercial commission 
completed a tour of investigation in Persia in May and reported the country 
to be in a discontented and lawless state. Russian activity was found to be 
increasing in the south, where the Russians were offering to loan money to 
traders. — The vesting of the independent control of the army in India in the 
hands of General Kitchener led to the resignation of Lord Curzon as viceroy 
on August 12. The Earl of Minto was chosen as his successor. In spite of 
strong protests from the Bengalese, a proclamation was issued from the 
Indian Office on September 1 dividing Bengal into two provinces on ac- 
count of the difficulty of administering so large a province. — In China 
a decree was issued May 1 modifying criminal procedure and abolishing 
the punishment of slicing to death and also the punishment of the family 
for the crime of a member. In July an edict was issued dispatching mis- 
sions abroad for the purpose of studying foreign political institutions. The 
project was delayed for a time, however, by the explosion of a bomb in 
the midst of a mission on July 28. September 15 a decree abolished the 
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old system of examination for degrees under which candidates for official 
positions were required to be proficient in Chinese classics. In future offi- 
cials will be recruited from those educated under a modern system in 
schools established throughout the country. The last of September a plan 
was drawn up for the complete reorganization of the army by which China 
will have a force of 500,000 men by 1910. — In Japan the news of the terms 
of the treaty with Russia was received with violent demonstrations of dis- 
approval. Martial law was declared in Tokio and at other points but re- 
moved by October 10. There was a serious anti-peace riot at Yokohama 
on September 13 and military force was called in. Attempts to force the 
ministry to resign were unavailing. — In July the Japanese took radical 
measures in Korea to stop brigandage and about sixty persons were hanged 
in less than a week in the village of Taikiu. A convention between Korea 
and Japan opening Korean coastwise and inland waters to Japanese vessels 
was published in Tokio the last of August. The seizure of fifty square 
miles of lands and dispossession of villagers in Korea caused several serious 
anti-Japanese riots in September. — The German government in May term- 
inated the agreement by which the entire cost of the administration of the 
Marshall Islands should be borne by the Jahuit company in return for 
certain concessions. This step was taken on account of the complaints of 
England that the Anglo-German agreement with regard to the islands had 
been violated. — A Hottentot uprising took place in German South-west 
Africa during the summer, which cost Germany (up to July 21) 1 100 lives 
and $12,500,000. At the close of August it was announced that the country 
was sufficiently pacified to allow the substitution of civil for martial law. 
On October 3, Andrew de Wet, nephew of General de Wet, and four other 
Boers were arrested at Windhoek and accused of plotting the overthrow of 
German rule and the establishment of a Boer republic. — Disturbances were 
also prevalent in German East Africa during the summer. — The Cape 
Colony ministry sustained several severe defeats during the summer but 
on ordinary occasions was able to retain a working majority. In August 
the Parliament was prorogued to December 8. — The Rhodesian legislative 
Council met in May. The treasurer announced a deficit in the revenue 
and proposed an increase in customs duties. — The strength of the Minis- 
terialists and the opposition being evenly balanced in the Natal assembly, 
the premier. Sir G. M. Sutton, resigned in May and a coalition cabinet 
with Mr. Smythe as leader was formed. In May the Natal government 
gave notice of the abrogation of the customs convention in order to force 
a fresh conference of the South African colonies with a view to a revision 
of the convention. — May 20 Lord Selborne was sworn in as governor of 
Orange Hiver colony and commander-in-chief. A representative delega- 
tion to Lord Selborne in June declared that nothing short of a responsible 
government would satisfy the colony. — On May 23 Lord Selborne (see last 
Record, p. 884) was sworn in as governor of the Transvaal and high com- 
missioner. The legislative council opened its sessions at Pretoria on 
July 7, but in view of the grant of representative government (see last 
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Record, p. 384) important measures were left over for the consideration 
of the elective assembly. A Boer congress composed of 180 delegates, 
held in Pretoria during July, resolved that Boer participation should be 
conditioned on a modification of the constitution. There is great opposi- 
tion among the Boers to the new constitution. A session of the Inter- 
colonial Council held at Pretoria in May passed measures providing relief 
for burghers, restoring them to their homes and settling claims for war 
losses. The Transvaal was seriously disturbed by Chinese deserting from 
the mines and committing grave crimes. — Morocco was disturbed by in- 
ternal disorder as well as by international complications during the sum- 
mer. On June 8 the maghzen decided to send a thousand men from Tan- 
gier to Ujda on account of serious insurrections. On July 9 a battle with 
the pretender forced him to retreat toward the west and most of the tribes 
near the Algerian frontier joined the army of the sultan. 

Charles Beard, 
Alvin S. Johnson. 



